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Oh, we’re going to the Hamburg Show 

To see the Elephant and the wild Kangaroo! 
And we'll all stick together 

Through the rain and stormy weather 

For we’re going to see the whole show through! 


“The next cage, Ladies and Gentlemen, contains the Wild Man of Borneo! He’s wild, Dames 


and Sirs, he’s ferocious. 
*‘He was not always thus. 


Watch him as he grits his teeth and snarls his savage snarl. 
In his younger days:he was in business. As the years rolled by, 


however, on his native isle the brisk competition of jungle trade slowly forced him out of business. 
***But,’ says The Lady-on-the-Front-Seat, ‘how did he advertise?’ 
““Madam, he did not advertise,--that’s what makes him wild. We now pass on to the next cage.” 





This month our advertising columns contain the announcements of: 


American Book Company (half page) back cover 
The Macmillan Company (half page) - II 


International Harvester Company (half page) _iII 
and (full page) - - - - - 135 


J. B. Lippincott Company (quarter page) - 137 
Scott, Foresman and Company - - 136 
McKnight & McKnight - - - - 136 
Little, Brown & Company - third page cover 
Houghton Mifflin Company - - - 138 
Myers Mental Measure - - - - 138 


Teachers Agencies - 138 and third page cover 
The Five Normal Schools of Illinois (full page) 1 


University of Illinois - - - - - 134 
Chicago Kindergarten Institute - - - 136 
Greer College - - - - - - 137 
Gem City Business College - - . - 137 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. - - - - - 1 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. - - 
Franklin Institute - 
Caxton School Supply Co. 


back cover 
137 and third page cover 
3rd page cover 


They will be glad to hear from you. They have many other things of which they can 
tell you. They wish to serve you. Write to the advertisers. You will be glad of it. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


National Education Association, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. July 4 to 10, 1920. 

Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club, October 8 and 9, 1920. 
(Regular meetings, first Friday and Saturday in Feb- 
ruary and second Friday and Saturday in October.) 


Seven Divisions of the State Teachers’ Association 
will hold their meetings next fall,—the Chicago, North- 
eastern, Northwestern, Illinois Valley, Eastern, East 
Central, and Western. The plans for the programs for 
some of these meetings are already well under way. We 
hope they will all be completed in plenty of time to give 
them full publicity before the meetings are held. 


The report of the last meeting of the Western Divis- 
ion received from the Secretary gave the names of only 
two members of the Executive Commitiee. These names 
were published in the directory in the Illinois Teacher 
last month. In accordance with a request from the Pres- 
ident of the Western Division, we are adding the name 
of Charles M. Gill of Quincy as Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Every teacher should read ‘‘New Schools for Old’’ 
by Evelyn Dewey. It is simply invaluable to the country 
teacher. It is a true story of how a real country teacher 
re-created and regenerated a country community 
through the one-room school. This is not a paid adver- 
tisement, and we do not often recommend any particular 
book in our editorials. But this book is in a class by 
itself, and we cannot refrain from recommending it as 
a source of inspiration and help for any country teacher. 


There is one group of teachers in Illinois shamefully 
underpaid, about which little is said in campaigns for 
better salaries and better schools. These are the teachers 
in the normal schools and special state schools. They 
have been very modest or even timid in making their 


requests for better salaries, probably because of some 
experiences in the past. For instance, when the 5lst 
General Assembly met in 1919, the state employees were 
notified by the State Executive Department that a 
budget had been prepared which included the amounts 
to be paid them in salaries, and that they must not ap- 
pear in Springfield to ask for more under penalty of 
being disciplined.- But now it seems that this sacred 
budget, so carefully, so justly, so scientifically, and so 
liberally planned and so unalterably established was not 
sufficient to keep all the good teachers and other em- 
ployees in the state schools or to encourage others to 
enter the state service; and some of those who have re- 
mained recently informed the writer that they were re- 
ceiving ‘‘starvation wages.’’ Hence these state schools 
are in grave danger of deteriorating. And still some 
men high in authority in the state call it ‘‘efficiency and 
economy’’ to starve the teacher-training schools into in- 
efficiency and to give the helpless wards of the state 
cheap care and training. 


The superintendents and boards of education in sev- 
eral of the cities in Illinois, which are not in community 
or township high school districts, and where more school 
revenue is needed, believe it would be better to get an in- 
creased rate or an additional rate for high school pur- 
poses than it would be to establish township or commu- 
nity high school districts under separate boards. About 
two months ago, the board of education at Champaign 
sent letters to a number of the city school boards still con- 
ducting both elementary and high schools asking their 
opinion as to the single or double administration and 
suggesting an organized effort to obtain an additional 
high school tax rate for districts wishing to retain the 
single board. Replies favoring the single board and an 
additional high school tax have already been returned 
from Harvey, Highland Park, Fulton, Freeport, Ross- 
ville, Aurora (West Side), Centralia, Springfield, De- 
eatur, and Kankakee. So a new issue is likely to be 
presented to the next General Assembly. 
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It seems that a large number of the employees of 
the city of Chicago and several of the delegates in the 
Constitutional Convention are determined to incorpo- 
rate in the new Constitution a provision recognizing the 
principle of state insurance, pension and retirement 
funds. A few of the delegates insist that this provision 
must also require that all state and municipal insurance, 
pension and retirement funds be placed on ‘‘an actuarial 
basis.’”’ A proposal was introduced early in the Con- 
vention providing for a simple recognition of the prin- 
ciple and was referred to the Committee of Legislative 
Department, of which Mr. David Shanahan is the chair- 
man. It was briefly discussed and referred to a sub- 
committee consisting of delegates Edward H. Morris of 
Chicago, George A. Barr, Joliet, and Lee Mighell, 
Aurora. This subcommittee had several meetings, but 
found that the members could not agree. Mr. Morris 
and Mr. Barr stood for a simple recognition of the prin- 
ciple, but Mr. Mighell insisted upon providing for the 
accumulation of a sufficient reserve fund to place the 
fund of each employee on an actuarial basis while the 
employee is rendering the service. A majority and a 
minority report were made by the subcommittee in ac- 
cordance with these differertt views. The whole com- 
mittee accepted the majority report, and it became 
Section 13 of Proposal No. 366, which is the report of 
the Committee on Legislative Department. Section 13 
reads as follows: 

‘‘The payment of a part of the compensation of any 
public officer or employee may be deferred and con- 
tributed to any death, disability or retirement fund as 
the whole or a part thereof, for the benefit of such officer 
or employee or his beneficiary, and such persons may 
have contractual rights only in such funds thus accumu- 
lated, as may be provided by law.”’ 

State Superintendent F. G. Blair, R. O. Clarida, Sec- 
retary of the Pension Fund, and Secretary R. C. Moore 
consider this provision helpful rather than harmful. 
Under it the present teachers’ pension laws can be con- 
tinued as they are. We believe the great majority of 
the teachers will object to having any constitutional 
provision that may require a complete revision of the 
present teachers’ pension laws. Therefore, if any pro- 
visions concerning pensions is put into the new Con- 
stitution, it should be the unamended Section 13 of 
Proposal 366. 


The progress made by the Constitutional Convention 
seems to be extremely slow. It is now predicted by 
some of the delegates that the Convention will probably 
continue into September or even through the year. In 
the first months of the Convention, when the hearings 
were in progress and some of the delegates seemed so 
critical of the speakers before the committees, an ob- 
server might have concluded that the delegates were in 
agreement and knew exactly what they were going to do. 
But now the hearings are over. The municipal owner- 
ship advocates, the farmers, the proponents and oppo- 
nents of the initiative and referendum, the teachers, the 
lawyers, the judges, the labor unions, the butchers and 
bakers and candle-stick makers have all appeared, spoke 
their pieces, expressed their arguments, submitted to 
cross questions and heckling, and have retired. But 
now the delegates find there is a very wide divergence 
of opinion among themselves, and that there seem to 
be no great, fundamental principles of government to 
guide them. They argue and debate among themselves 
now and cross-question and heckle each other. It is 
quite evident that it will require a long session for them 


to harmonize their conflicting ideas on suffrage, repre- 
sentation, initiative, referendum, the judiciary, short 
ballot, taxation, bill of rights, ete. The delegates now 
realize that it is a very difficult task to write a Con- 
stitution that will be ratified by the people. Social, 
industrial, economic and political affairs have greatly 
increased in complexity in the last fifty years, and there 
is a great diversity of opinion as to what the Constitu- 
tion should contain. 


TAX REFORM IN ILLINOIS 


The public school system is supported by public taxa- 
tion. Therefore, all developments and improvements in 
the school system and all increases in salaries of teachers 
involve the problem of taxation. It has seemed impos- 
sible in Illinois to obtain sufficient school revenues to 
support efficient schools under our present tax system, 
which is generally acknowledged to be inequitable, in- 
efficient, and impossible to enforce. Therefore, it is quite 
natural that teachers should direct their attention to the 
problems of taxation and endeavor to find ways and 
means of increasing school revenues. 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association at its annual — 
meeting in December, 1919, adopted a set of resolutions 
on taxation that were the result of much study of the 
tax situation in Illinois. These resolutions constituted 
the most definite and complete platform on public taxa- 
tion ever framed by a body of teachers, and received - 
favorable comment in several of the leading papers in 
various parts of the United States. 

At a hearing before the Constitutional Convention 
on March 10, 1920, several of the teachers appeared to 
explain and defend this platform. But it was the opin- 
ion of a majority of the delegates that our platform 
contained too many legislative details to be incorporated 
in a basic law, and several of the delegates were very 
critical of some of our recommendations. Therefore, a 
special committee of teachers, consisting of Wm. B. 
Owen of Chicago, C. P. Briggs, Rockford, and J. B. 
MeManus, LaSalle, was assigned the task of writing an 
argument in support of the basic principles of our plat- 
form. This committee has completed its work and has 
issued its report in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Tax Reform 
in Illinois.’” On May 24 every delegate to the Constitu- 
tional Convention and every member of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association auxiliary committee of 500 received a 
copy of this pamphlet. It ought to have some effect in 
shaping the revenue provisions of the new Constitution. 
A summary of its recommendations is as follows: 


I. The General Property Taz. 


(a) There should be an increased centralization of 
administration and a reform of the assessment 
machinery by conferring increased powers on the 
State Tax Commission. 

(b) The constitutional requirement for uniform 
taxation of property should be repealed. 

(c) Assessed value should be required to equal the 
cash or actual value, instead of being an arbitrary 
percentage thereof. 

(d) The nominal rate of taxation should be reduced 
to conform with the change in the basis of ob- 
taining the assessed value. 

(e) The Legislature should be required to enact 
measures for the enforcement of accurate assess- 
ment and full payment by providing stringent 
penalties for failure on the part of assessors or 
taxpayers to conform to the law. 
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II. Graduated Income Taz. 

The Legislature should be authorized to enact an in- 
come tax similar to the Wisconsin and California in- 
come taxes. 

(a) The tax should prescribe moderately graduated 
rates, so as to provide for the taxation of larger 
incomes at higher rates. 

(b) The administration of the tax should be cen- 
tralized under appointed officials. 

(ec) The tax should be go constructed as to fit in 
well with a classification of property for taxation, 
to reach professional incomes and incomes from 
intangible property which now almost wholly 
escape taxation. 

(d) Provision should be made for the use for state 
purposes of the federal assessments of income 
obtained as a basis for federal taxation. 

Ill. A Higher and More Steeply Graduated Inheritance 
Taz. 

The Legislature should be instructed to revise the 
existing inheritance tax, so as to provide for: 

(a) Reduction of the amount exempted from taxa- 

tion. 

(b) Inerease of the basic rate of taxation for each 
group of beneficiaries. 

(c) Taxation of inheritances by brothers, sisters, 
sons-in-law, and daughters-in-law at higher rates 
than inheritances by ancestors and direct de- 
scendants. 

(d) Inereased progression of taxation for larger 
inheritances, especially by distant relatives and 
non-relatives. 

(e) The task of appraisal and collection of the tax 
should be transferred to the State Tax Commis- 
sion. 


MEETING OF LAKE SHORE DIVISION 


The Lake Shore Division of the State Association 
held its annual meeting in the high school building at 
Oak Park on Friday, April 16. This division holds a 
one-day meeting, consisting of general sessions in the 
forenoon and evening and a short business meeting just 
after noon followed by the sectional meetings. 

The general sessions were addressed by Dr. Edwin 
Herbert Lewis, Dr. John Morris Evans and Dr. Arnold 
Bennet Hall. Excellent programs were given at the 
four sectional meetings. 

The officers elected for the year 1921 are as follows: 

President, W. J. Hamilton, Oak Park. 

Vice-President, Eva Smedley, Evanston. 

Secretary, Eleanor Mahany, Chicago. 

Treasurer, M. J. Hevenor, Chicago. 

Chairman of Executive Committee, Albert M. Evans, 

Chicago. 
Chairman of Membership Committee, T. A. Simpson, 
Waukegan. 
State Committees: - 
Appropriations, E. A. Wilson. 
Legislation, W. W. Lewton, Cicero. 
Resolutions, J. 8S. Clark. 

The delegate body is made up of the following ac- 
credited committees : 

Primary Section: 

Celia Sargent, Evanston, Chairman. 
Nina Taylor, River Forest, Secretary. 
Anna Lytton. 

Elementary Section: 

John A. Strong, Oak Park, Chairman. 
G. L. Griffeths, Winnetka, Secretary. 
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F. T. Goodier, Chicago Heights. 

Supervisors and Principals: 

S. E. Merrill, Park Ridge, Chairman. 
Mae Cassels, Chicago Heights, Secretary. 
John 8S. Clark, Waukegan. 
Intermediate and High School Section: 
R. L. Sandwick, Deerfield, Chairman. 
Elizabeth Packer, Kenilworth, Secretary. 
E. L. Nygaard, Oak Park. 

Rural Schools: 
Thomas W. Hart, Chairman. 
Grace M. Wright, Highland Park, Secretary. 
Frank L. Brown, River Grove. 
Manual Arts Section: 
Charles A. Kinney, Winnetka, Chairman. 
Eva Giffin, Highland Park, Secretary. 
Miss Johnson, Oak Park. 

Musie Section: 
Winifred Smith, Cicero, Chairman. 
Isabel Loomis, Harvey, Secretary. 
Grace M. Schlee, Chicago. 

The action upon the two amendments proposed by 
the State Association was as follows: 

Amendment number 1, or the proposed amendment 
to Article IX of the Constitution was ratified. 

Amendment number 2, or the proposed amendment to 
Article IV of the By-laws was not ratified. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

In view of the fact that the appropriations for normal 
schools and other state educational institutions are so 
small that they result in meager equipment and salaries 
wholly inadequate for the kind of teachvrs imperatively 
needed in such institutions, the members of this division 
declare their emphatic disapproval of the policy which 
has brought about this state of affairs. It is our belief, 
that, by no stretch of imagination, can we call anything 
economy which tends to lower the standards of work 
in the training of the future teachers of the state. 

Since the state distributable fund may contribute 
very appreciable toward the equalization of educational 
opportunity throughout the state, we believe that it 
should be more nearly commensurate to the vast ma- 
terial resources of Illinois. We regret that the evident 
intention of the last legislature to appropriate $8,000,000 
per annum was defeated by the active and determined 
opposition of the state executive officials, and we instruct 
our representative in the Legislative Committee of the 
State Teachers’ Association not only to protest against 
the endorsement of any policy of piecemeal addition to 
the fund, but also to work for the increase of that fund 
to not less than $20,000,000 per annum. 

We favor the passage by Congress of the Smith- 
Towner Bill as the best measure yet proposed for the 
establishment of a National Department of Education 
with a Secretary of Education in the President’s Cab- 
inet, and we approve the Federal Government’s appro- 
priation of money for equalizing educational opportuni- 
ties on the basis provided in that bill. 

We express our appreciation for the hearty support 
given by many communities to the increase of teachers’ 
salaries. We trust, however, that the interest of the gen- 
eral public in the welfare of its schools will grow until 
it bears fruit in the establishment finally of a generous 
material compensation for all teachers. 

In order that greater popular support may be gained 
for measures endorsed by the teachers of the state, we 
favor the employment by the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of an additional secretary, if need be, who will carry 
on a vigorous and expert publicity campaign. 
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While we thoroughly appreciate the effective work 
of our State Association officers, it is our opinion that 
our Association can be much more influential if larger 
funds are available. We therefore recommend that the 
annual association dues be increased to two dollars per 
member. 

For the fine meeting place and excellent general 
management, we extend our hearty thanks to the school 
people and citizens of -Oak Park who planned for the 


entertainment of this Association. 


THE CENTRAL DIVISION MEETING 


The Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association held its thirty-sixth annual meeting at 
Peoria on April 16 and 17, 1920. The program was 
carried out as planned by the executive committee con- 
sisting of J. A. Hayes, Peoria, Chairman, Myrtle Kauf- 
man, Springfield, and G. J. Koons, Pontiac. The 
attendance was about 1,400. 

The speakers at the general sessions were Superin- 
tendent A. W. Beasley, Peoria; A. E. Turner, Normal; 
David Felmley, Normal; W. C. Jessup, President of 
fowa University; H. C. Morrison, School of Education, 
University of Chicago; and Charles M. Thompson, Col- 
lege of Commerce and Business, University of Illinois. 
On Friday afternoon the general session was given an 
exhibition of physical training under the direction of 
Carl Graner and a musical program under the direction 
of Miss Clara Dailey, both of the Peoria schools. Just 
preceding this program were the sectional meetings, of 
which there were eight. 

The officers elected for the year 1921 are as follows: 

President, J. A. Hayes, Peoria. 

First Vice-President, T. A. Savage, Havana. 

Second Vice-President, Jessie Cline, Clinton. 

Secretary, Bessie Leonard, Lincoln. 

Railroad Secretary, Roy L. Moore, Eureka. 

Treasurer, H. B. Beecher, Peoria. 


Executive Committee : 
William Hawkes, Chairman, Toulon. 
B. C. Moore, Bloomington. 
Margaret Power, Pontiac. 


State Committees: 
Appropriations, W. N. Brown, Peoria. 
Legislation, David Felmley, Normal. 
Resolutions, G. J. Koons, Pontiac. 


Delegates and Alternates to State Meeting: 
Delegates. 


O. ‘L. Manchester, Normal. 

A. W. Beasley, Peoria. 

Roy L. Moore, Eureka. 

E. W. Powers, Fairbury. 

Mary A. Murphy, Lincoln. 
Fannie 8S. Merwin, Manito, 

C. J. Marton, Pekin. 

George E. Anspaugh, Farmer City. 
Nina J. Murray, Toulon. 

J. O. Leyman, Eureka. 

C. E. Joiner, Leroy. 

Minnie B. Love, Peoria. 

Louise E. Seibert, Bloomington. 
F. M. Austin, Bloomington, 

B. C. Moore, Bloomington. 

C. W. Knudson, Eureka. 

C. C. Condit, Elmwood. 
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Alternates. 


C. W. Miller, Normal. 

R. E. Stowell, Peoria. 

J. P. Sheid, Roanoke. 

Lydia Fox, Fairbury. 

E. H. Lukenbill, Lincoln. 

Clara Hoyt, Easton. 

Robert C. Smith, Pekin. 

Rachel Anderson, Waynesville. 
G. C. Baker, Toulon. 

A. E. Turner, Lincoln. 

L. C. Smith, Chenoa. 

Catherine Quinn, Peoria. 
Jennie C. Zolman, Bloomington. 
W. N. Brown, Peoria. 

L. Ada Kreider, Vara. 

Carl Moore, El Paso. 

H. H. Baumgardner, Chillicothe. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That we recommend the repeal of that 
clause in the teachers pension and retirement fund law 
that requires annuitants to remain residents of Illinois. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the State Teachers’ 
Association that through its directors or some special 
committee’ the boundaries of the various divisions be 
defined so that, so far as possible, every teacher may 
know to which division he belongs, so far as territorial 
considerations determines membership. 

Inasmuch as it has seemed well and proper at various 
times during the period of the war and reaching the 
present session of the Central Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to have democracy and patriotism stressed in ad-- 
dresses from the platform, and inasmuch as the teachers 
themselves have felt the supreme importance of these 
topics in class-room instruction ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That changes be made in the organization 
of the Central Illinois Teachers’ Association fitted to 
conform with the spirit of the times and that will pro- 
vide the Association with appropriate machinery in its 
organization. 

Resolved, That the President appoint a committee of 
five to report one year hence a more democratic plan 
of electing officers for this Association ; 

Resolved, That the same committee be made a com- 
mittee to revise the constitution for this organization 
and to report such revision at the next meeting. 

The following resolution was adopted in each of the 
several sections: 

In order to promote a greater unity and co-operation 
among the sections of the Central Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association and to give greater perma- 
nence to the organization, in order to give the teachers 
greater voice in the control of the programs of the sec- 
tion meetings, and in order to give an opportunity for 
a study of definite and detailed problems of the class 
room and an opportunity to outline an experimental 
program for investigation and report; 

Be it Resolved, That the............ section, along 
with other sections of the Central Division, elect a chair- 
man, a vice-chairman, and a secretary, who shall consti- 
tute a sectional executive committee, whose duty it shall 
be to propose and arrange for lines of work and in- 
vestigation to be undertaken, and to arrange programs 
and have general charge of the regular meetings, in co- 
operation with the executive committee of the Associa- 
tion. 

Be it further Resolved, That the.......... section 
shall include teachers of the............ (Naming here 
the departments or grades). 


’ 
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Resolved, That a copy of the program and of the 
minutes of the business meeting of the section be sent 
to the seeretary of the Division within two weeks follow- 
ing the meeting. 

The action on the two amendments proposed by the 
State Association was as follows: 

Amendment number 1, or the proposed amendment 
to Article IX of the Constitution, was ratified. 

Amendment number 2, or the proposed amendment 
to Article IV of the By-laws was laid on the table until 
the next meeting. 

President A. E. Turner appointed the following com- 
mittee as a committee to revise the constitution and to 
report a more democratic plan for electing the officers 
of the Association : 

Manfred J. Holmes, Normal. 

R. C. Smith, Pekin. 

Jennie Long, Peoria. 

W. W. McCullough, Pontiac. 

Carrie P. Zolman, Bloomington. 


WHAT HAS THE ASSOCIATION DONE? 


We frequently receive inquiries from teachers and 
others asking what the Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has really accomplished for the teachers and for 
education. Teachers want to know the record of achieve- 
ment of the organization of which they are present or 
prospective members. 

We are glad to report that in the last few years, 
through its legislative campaigns and its work directly 
with the Legislature, the I. S. T. A. is largely responsible 
for laws providing for: 

1. Large increases in school revenues by largely in- 
creased school tax rates. This has meant the addition 
of several millions of dollars to the educational fund, the 
larger part of which is used to pay teachers’ salaries. 

2. An increase in the State School Fund from 
. $1,000,000 a year to $6,000,000 a year. This is also 
turned into the educational fund. 

3. <A liberal pension and retirement fund for teach- 
ers, and later some necessary amendments to the law. 

4. An inerease in the salaries of county superinten- 
dents of schools, a definition of the qualifications nec- 
essary for county superintendents, and permission to 
county boards to pay the traveling expenses of county 
superintendents. 

5. Sehool sanitation, or the minimum requirements 
for heating, ventilation, lighting, seating, toilets, and 
safety from fire, which shall conserve the health and 
safety of pupils and teachers. This law has meant much 
in the improvements of school buildings and grounds and 
in the health and efficiency of teachers and pupils. 

6. The certification of teachers by a much more 
scientific, unified and satisfactory method. 

7. Enlarging and defining the rights of school 
authorities to acquire lands for the use of the district 
under the principle of eminent domain. 

8. The acquisition, equipment, maintenance, and 
management of publie playgrounds. 

9. Increasing the use of the school plant for re- 
ereational, social, and civic activities. 

10. Inereasing the power and authority of school 
boards to establish and maintain kindergartens. 

11. The establishment of the county non-high-school 
district, upon which a tax is levied to pay the high-school 
tuition of qualified pupils living in such district. 

12. The establishment of community high schools; 
and for the validation of many such schools established 
under laws afterward declared unconstitutional. 
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13. .A simpler and more practicable method of con- 
solidating school districts. 

14. The compulsory education of blind and deaf 
children in suitable special schools. 

15. Physical training in the schools. 

16. Vocational schools under the Smith-Hughes 
Federal law. 

17. Continuation schools for young people in em- 
ployment. 

18. Prohibiting high school fraternities and sorori- 
ties. 

19. Free text books by district referendum. 

20. A county truant officer, who shall be an assistant 
county superintendent of schools, to enforce the pro- 
visions of the compulsory school law. 

21. All instruction in all elementary schools shall 
be in the English language. 

Many of these provisions were originated and pro- 
moted almost altogether by the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. With some of them we had help from other 
organizations ; but our influence and assistance were used 
for all of them. 

Our organization also prevented the enactment of a 
few laws that teachers considered harmful ; for instance, 
the dual system for vocational education, the repeal of 
the sanitation law, ete. 

Surely this record proves that-the State Teachers’ 
Association deserves the support of all teachers. 


DECATUR TEACHERS’ RESOLUTIONS 


At a recent meeting of the Decatur School Teachers’ 
Association the following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, we the Deeatur Teachers’ Association, feel 
under deep obligations to those who have labored against 
great odds to improve salary conditions; who have tried, 
even though with small success, to give teachers a wage 
adequate to meet living expenses and somewhat com- 
mensurate to the service rendered the community ; 

Be it Resolved, That we extend to our Superinten- 
dent, Mr. J. O. Engleman, our fullest appreciation of 
his continuous and unflagging efforts to secure more 
money for teachers, not only locally but throughout the 
state; that we assure him of our support and our sincere 
thanks and our belief that no superintendent could, 
under existing conditions, have done more for us. 

Be it Further Resolved, That we express our appre- 
ciation of the work of the Federation of Parent-Teacher 
Associations in successfully supporting the superinten- 
dent and teachers in their request for the maximum two 
per cent educational fund and the resulting salary in- 
crease. 

Be it finally Resolved, That the Decatur Teachers’ 
Association extend to Mr. Robert C. Moore, Secretary 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, a vote of 
thanks for his vigorous and effective work, editorial and 
legislative, in the interest of the teachers of the state. 


ANOTHER TRANSFORMATION 


Several years ago I inspected a one-room school which 
was maintained by a city district. Such schools are 
usually a make-shift. As little is done for them as pos- 
sible. Here was a well constructed brick house, a small 
yard but well supplied with shade trees. The house 
was built before attention was given to sanitary con- 
ditions and little to adaptation to school purposes. 
About the only essentials considered were a place in 
which the children could sit and be warm and dry. Both 
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teachers and pupils seemed to be performing simply 
perfunctory tasks. 

When we drove up to the house recently I recognized 
it and the visit of five years ago came vividly to mind. 
An addition to the house was noted. Upon entering I 
experienced a decided shock. The floor and walls were 
perfectly clean, the colors were harmonious and easy on 
the eyes. The walls were decorated with good pictures. 
Movable chair desks were in use, only enough for the 
children present, giving a sense of plenty of room. The 
addition to the building contained the steam boiler and 
pressure tank. A kitchenette and two coat rooms con- 
taining also flush toilets. Within the schoolroom were 
a piano, a high-priced victrola, a good supply of records 
and a good library, maps, globe, and other furnishings. 
The room gave not only the impression of cleanliness 
but of quiet, good taste. 

But my greatest pleasure came when the teacher got 
into action. Alertness, enthusiasm, knowing just what 
to do and joy in her work were ever present. The chil- 
dren responded to all these characteristics. The regular 
school work went forward most efficiently. When the 
time came to go, the teacher asked if we wished to see 
the children play some of their games. The victrola 
was started, the chairs moved aside, and the children 
took their places. Their game was a simple Folk dance. 
It was a joy to the children and quite as much to the 
visitors. Few of the children were graceful in their 
movements, but they responded to the rhythm with evi- 
dent pleasure. This was what led to the question of 
their nationality. I had thought they were just Amer- 
ican children. The lack of grace and rhythm in their 
movements suggested that they came from homes where 
little but hard labor was the rule. I was told that the 
parents of half of them were Finns and the others 
Germans. But the greafest surprise came when I was 
informed that the parents met at the school house every 
Tuesday night and under the instruction of a teacher, 
they played the rhythmic games of the children. 

What can be more desirable in a neighborhood of 
hard-working people than for young and old to meet 
and together spend an evening a week in play which 
brings rhythm into their lives. In this district the school 
is an integral part of the community and the community 
of the school. This is the explanation of this unusual 
interest in the school by all concerned. There is no 
need of a special effort to Americanize these people. 
They are doing it themselves, entering into the larger 
and freer life. That is what Americanism means. 

U. J. Horrman, 
State Supervisor of Elementary Schools. 


SUGGESTED STANDARDS FOR SALARY 
SCHEDULES 


(From page 148 ‘‘ Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Schedules’’) 

In the light of the existing condition the following 
standards for salary schedules are suggested. These are 
higher than common practice but are not higher than has 
already been accomplished in some of our more progres- 
sive cities. The division of the cities into two size groups 
is justified by the results shown. There is a noticeable 
break in salary paid between cities in size III and in 
size IV. Of course there cannot be a clear.cut line drawn 
between a city, say of 28,000 inhabitants, falling in size 
group III and one of 23,000 in group IV, and many cit- 
ies in the lower group will pay salaries as high as those 
in the upper group which will be more to their credit 
than to have a larger city remain on the lower level. 





For City Sizes 1*, Il & Ill For City Same Iv, Va&VI 
26,000 to 100,000 or more P to 25,000 

















Amount of 
Professional Preparation jyinimal| Annual ma Peay gomeel, | Mast 
Salary | Increases Salary Salary | Increases , 

Teachers 

Normal Diploma’ . . . .|$1200| 6 x$100/$1800|$1000; 6 x$100/$1600 

A. B. Degree......... 1400/10 x 100} 2400) 1200)10 x 100/ 2200 

A. M. Degree........ 1600|10 x 100} 2600) 1400)10 x 100) 2400 

Ph. D. Degree....... 2000/10 x 100} 3000} 1800}10 x 100} 2800 

- Heads of Depart- 





ments‘ in Interme- 


diate or High 
School 
Normal Diploma ... .|$1600| 8 x$100|$2400/$1400| 8 x$100/$2200 
A. B. Degree........ 1800}10 x 100} 2800] 1600/10 x 100] 2600 
A. M. Degree........ 2000/10 x 100} 3000) 1800)10 x 100) 2800 
Ph. D. Degree....... 2400/10 x 100) 3400) 2200)10 x 100) 3200 





Special Supervisors 
Normal Diploma .....|$1300| 8 x$150|$2500/$1100) 8 x$150/$2300 









































A. B. Degree........ 1500/10 x 150} 3000} 1300)10 x 150) 2800 
A. M. Degree..-..... 1700/10 x 150} 3200) 1500/10 x 150) 3000 
Ph. D. Degree ...... 2100/10 x 150] 3600} 1900/10 x 150) 3400 
Principals 
Elementary (15 rooms 
or less.) 

Normal Diploma .....|$1800| 4 x$200|$2600/$1600| 4 x$200/$2400 
A. B. Degree........ 2000] 5 x 200} 3000} 1800] 5 x 200) 2800 
A. M. Degree........ 2200) 6 x 200} 3400] 2000) 6 x 200) 3200 
Ph. D. Degree .......| 2600] 7 x 200} 4000] 2400) 7 x 200) 3800 
Elementary (16 rooms 

or more), Interme- 

diate or High School 

(with an enrollment 

of less than 500).. 
Normal Diploma . ....|$2200| 4 x$200|$3000|$2000) 4 x$200/$2800 
A. B, Degree ........ 2600) 5 x 200] 3600) 2400] 5 x 200) 3400 
A. M. Degree........ 2800) 6 x 200} 4000) 2600) 6 x 200) 3800 
Ph. D. Degree....... 3200] 7 x 200) 4600) 3000| 7 x 200) 4400 
Intermediate (500 or 

more), High School 

(Between 500 and * 

1200). 
Normal Diploma ... ..|$2800| 4 x$200/$3600|$2600| 4 x$200|$3200 
A. B. Degree........ 3200] 5 x 200} 4200) 3000) 5 x 200) 4000 
A. M. Degree.........| 3400} 6 x 200} 4600) 3200) 6 x 200) 4400 
Ph. D. Degree........| 3800] 7 x 200] 5200} 3600] 7 x 200} 5000 
High School (Between 

1200 and 2500). 
A. B. Degree........ $3600| 5 x$200|$4600|$3400| 5 x$200/$4400 
A. M. Degree........ 3800] 6 x 200} 5000| 3600) 6 x 200) 4800 
Ph. D. Degree. .......] 4200] 7 x 200) 5600] 4000] 7 x 200) 5400 
High School (2500 or 

more). 
A. B. Degree........ $4000} 5 x$200/$5000/$3800) 5 x$200!$4800 
A. M. Degree........ 4200} 6 x 200] 5400) 4000) 6 x 200) 5200 
Ph. D. Degree....... 4600| 7 x 200] 6000) 4400] 7 x 200) 5800 























*Large cities e.g. over 1,000,000, could add $100 or more to the 
above schedules to cover the additional cost of living. 


*Normal diploma as used here is meant to represent gradua- 
tions from a standard normal school with two years work beyond 
the completion of four years high school, six years beyond the 
eighth grade. 


‘Heads of departments are assumed to have at least three years 
of teaching experience before receiving the minimum. 


N. E. A. Bulletin, 
February, 1920. 


GOVERNOR OF OHIO ISSUES PROCLAMATION 


The shortage of school teachers is proving so serious 
that Governor James M. Cox has issued a proclamation 
setting aside the week of February 15 to 22, 1920, as 
‘‘Teachers’ Week,’’ recommending and respectfully urg- 
ing that serious thought, consideration and discussion be 
given to the problem of the supply of teachers and re- 
questing that the public, the press, the pulpit, clubs, 
societies and all social and educational bodies give every 
possible aid, setting aside some appointed time during 
the week for this specific purpose. 


’ 
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On this subject, F. B. Pearson, Superintendent of the 
Department of Public Instruction, State of Ohio, has is- 
sued a statement and appeal, which contains the follow- 


**The interests of the public are so menaced by the 
shortage of teachers in the publie schools that it seems 
incumbent upon every public welfare organization in the 
state as well as the public in general to give eniphasis 
upon every possible occasion to means and methods of 
our overcoming this serious threat to the proper train- 
ing of our youth. 

‘‘Thirteen hundred emergency and four hundred 
temporary certificates in the year 1919-20 were issued to 
meet the calls to fill vacancies with substitute teachers. 
Frequent changes of teachers occurred throughout the 
state in 1918-19; 6,900 children in the elementary schools 
and 10,000 in the high schools were subjected to changes 
of teachers during the school term. 

‘Tn accordance with the Governor’s proclamation the 
State Committee on recruiting the teaching staff requests 
that every woman’s organization in the state to present 
this important subject to its membership for discussion.’’ 

—The News-Herald. 
Hillsboro, Ohio. 


THE PRESENT DAY DEMAND FOR GEOGRAPHY 


By Albert Perry Brigham, 
Professor of Geography and Geology, Colgate University, 
: Hamilton, N. Y. 


Geograpliy has received a new impulse on the west 
side of the Atlantic Ocean, because American isolation is 
past. This great change began, it may fairly be said, 
with the Spanish War, when we reached out into the 
West Indies and to the far away Philippine Islands. The 
consciousness of our world destiny received a new acces- 
sion, when we completed the Panama Canal with its new 
questions of international responsibility and opportunity. 
Then South America, especially the Venezuelan corner 
of it, led to a vigorous application of the Monroe Doc- 
trine under Cleveland in reference to Great Britain and 
under Roosevelt in relation to Germany. 

The great war effectually brought us into relation 
with the whole world. We awoke to our obligations 
across the seas very slowly and not until we began to un- 
derstand that the destruction of civilization in Europe 
meant the ruin of all that was dearest in America, then 
we poured out money, trained millions of soldiers, and 
sent two millions of them to Europe, then we began with 
new zest and precision to learn the battle lines, and the 
national and racial boundaries of Europe. Every day’s 
newspaper brought its morning and evening lesson in 
geography and every public print was full of maps, ex- 
hibiting historical geography or attempting to show the 
changes of the future. 

We gained a new understanding of the newspapers, 
the songs and the clubs of European foreigners among 
us, and our colonies of Italians, Poles, Czechs, Serbs, and 
Russians began to be not mere quaint curiosities, but 
rather revealers and light bearers in relation to the crisis 
in Europe. We cannot turn away from this medley of 
nations at home or abroad, disagreeable as some of them 
seem to us. We must stay in relation to Europe and to all 
other continents. This great fact does not depend on 
formal engagements, it does not hinge on what we may 
do with the League of Nations. We may ratify it with 
or without reservations or reject it altogether, but our 
essential relation of duties and opportunities will remain 
and will enforce upon us the knowledge of geography. 

As civilized and Christian people, we cannot abandon 
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Armenia, and our money given for the starving will de- 
mand knowledge as surely as if we carried a mandate 
for that unhappy country. We cannot, though we might 
wish it, escape concern with Russia. We may withdraw 
our soldiers, may, with proper satisfaction, deport her 
red sons, and wait and wish for stable and humane gov- 
ernment there, but we cannot separate ourselves from 
that great and crude, but richly endowed mass of hu- 
manity which is so vitally tied up with the future of 
Europe, Asia, and the world. 

The problems of statesmanship henceforth must take 
in all countries and the questions of the statesman, and 
the voter cannot be far separate from each other. For- 
eign policy must be based on home convictions. This calls 
for suffrage, broad-based on intelligence, and no one 
would pretend at this time that an ungeographic voter, 
ignorant of where and what and why, could help select a 
President or a congress which would do America credit 
across the seas. 

We have some millions of foreign born to American- 
ize. One-third of the population of some of our cities 
and some of our states is made up of such people and 
another third is the offspring of foreign born parents. 
These people must be reached, not only with purpose, but 
through sympathy. We shall make slight progress in 
teaching English speech, American ideals and loyalty to 
our government if we do not know a Serb from a Turk, 
or if we dismiss the Italian as a Dago and classify the 


‘ sons of ancient and suffering Poland as so many Polacks. 


There is no department of study in any of our schools 
which can be expected to supply the instructions needed 
for our citizens and our teachers, save the department 
of geography. 

Returning missionaries have always thought it im- 
portant to tell their home supporters about the country 
and the customs that have entered into their foreign 
experience. To-day many millions of Americans belong- 
ing to the various Christian groups are engaged in rais- 
ing vast funds for religious and social uplift in all for- 
eign countries. Such work calls for geography and for 
full and rich studies in the field of regional geography. 
The time is coming when every one of the greater Ameri- 
can universities will find it necessary to have an expert 
teacher of each continent. 

If we look at distinctive American interests, the de- 
mand for geography is far more urgent than ever before. 
In past years American trade abroad has been large but 
in the future it will be vastly larger. Save coastwise 
vessels and the men of war, American shipping has been 
absent from the seas. It will never be so again. The 
most productive nation in the world will never again 
depend wholly on the merchant marine of other countries. 

Hundreds of college graduates and other men now go 
out every year to foreign lands in the employ of great 
corporations. These men must not be left to pick up a 
haphazard and ineffective knowledge of the lands to 
which they go. A few years ago, American credit facili- 
ties were unknown in foreign centers of business. Now 
American banks are advancing by leaps and bounds into 
South America and the Orient. 

Our counselor and diplomatic service tends more and 
more, as it should, to become special and professional, 
requiring expert qualifications in politics and business. 
Diplomats and Consuls should know languages before 
they go to foreign posts and no less should they know the 
countries in which their years of service are to be ac- 
complished. : 

These great results, this immense broadening of 
knowledge, cannot be attained and finished in the sixth, 
or seventh or eighth grade. There must be open and ade- 
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quate opportunities in high schools, training schools, col- 
leges and universities. It is urgent that our whole strue- 
ture of geographic education be more broadly based, be- 
ing carried seriously from bottom to top and top to bot- 
tom, until our citizens have not an infant’s smattering, 
but a man’s knowledge of our own country and of the 
world. 


Prof. Brigham is the author of ‘‘Geographie In- 
fluences in American History,’’ ‘‘A Commercial Geogra- 
phy,’’ co-author of Brigham and MecFarlane’s ‘‘ Essen- 
tials of Geography,’’ and of several articles of a geo- 
graphic nature. He has been President of the Associa- 
tion of American Geographers and the retiring President 
of the National Council of Geography Teachers. 


| Tew Books 


And new remarks concerning them | 

















Paut Kuaprer Editor: College Teaching. Studies in 
Methods of Teaching in the College. 1920. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. The World Book Company. 
Pp. 583. 

Pure audacity on Paul’s part is a brief way to sum- 
marize this book for those of you who are too busy to 
read farther. For those who have more leisure let’s 
describe it more fully. 

Let us realize, first of all, that this is a time during 
which radical ideas have a far more vociferous vogue 
than they have had since the French Revolution. Even 
as far back as the Middle Ages we find an opinion 
formulated by a forgotten extremist in the words, ‘‘A 
eat may look at a king.’’ 

Doctor Klapper seems to have subscribed to the same 
view, at least in principle. Otherwise it would be dif- 
ficult to understand his unbridled temerity in presum- 
ing to tell the intellectual aristocrats of our college fac- 
ulties how to teach. We are all familiar with the remark 
that ‘‘you can always tell a high school senior,—but 
you can’t tell him much.’? How much more truly can 
the same be said of college professors. I myself have 
at times shown a certain nervy insouciance, a carefree 
abandon, a cavalier disregard of consequences, even 
amounting once or twice to downright impudence. But, 
—to tell a college professor that he is a miserably ineffi- 
cient teacher and to introduce some specialist who will 
show him the rudiments by which he can improve if he 
rigorously applies himself,—I falter, I seratch my head 
in bewildered respect when I behold a man thus snap- 
ping his fingers at Olympus. 

Whether the Associate Professor of Education of the 
College of the City of New York will sueceed where 
Ajax failed in defying the lightning remains, of course, 
to be seen. It may be that we have today a meeker- 
spirited set of professors than were those who, back in 
the paleolithie age when I was a university student, 
endeavored with chisel and mallet to make some im- 
pression on my mind. Mebbe so, mebbe not. If Paul 
ever decides to descend from the general to the par- 
ticular and decides to tell Bobbie Wenley and Fred 
Newton Scott and Beman and Carhart and Canfield and 
some of the other boys that they’re not teaching as well 
as they should, I’d like to know about the meeting in ad- 
vance and then I’d get my old A. E. F. helmet out of the 
closet and, thus protected, I’d push my way to a ringside 
seat. Probably, however, Doctor Klapper does not refer 
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to any particular individuals. But when Klapper offers 
his synthetic draught to the individual members of col- 
lege and university faculties, I expect him to realize how 
applicable is that old saw, ‘‘You can lead a horse to 
water but you can’t’ make him drink.’’ 

The publishers have sent me a typewritten sheet 
marked ‘‘Information for the Review Editor’’ (erron- 
eously supposing, I take it, that I would not read the 
book) in which they tell me that treasures of wisdom 
are stored in the colleges of America and that the teach- 
ers in them are the custodians of this knowledge. Then 
the sheet states, ‘‘This book aims to make college pro- 
fessors efficient in handing down this heritage of knowl- 
edge, rich and vital, that will develop in youth and 
power of right thinking, and the courage of right liv- 
ing.’’ Now, what do you make of that? It may be 
that the charming young lady stenographer took undue 
liberties in transcribing her notes. Farther on in this 
typewritten page of information I am told that **The 
plan of the book is to have the subjects treated uni- 
formally.’’ That should whet the curiosity of even the 
most aloof. Uniformality, that’s what we want and 
that’s what we must have, whatever it is. 

But, though it does not seem to me that Klapper’s 
collection will be greeted with any wild paeans of joy 
and thanksgiving by those for whom it is intended, there 
are, nevertheless, two places where the book will be able 
to do good service. 

In the introduction to the ‘symposium, President 
Nicholas Murray Butler commends the book ‘‘to that 
still greater army of those who, whether as alumni or 
as parents or as citizens, are deeply concerned with the 
preservation of the influence and character of the Amer- 
iean college for its effect upon our national standards of 
thought and action.’’ I believe that members of parent- 
teachers associations and mothers’ clubs will find this 
book of benefit in assisting them to give high school 
graduates some definite ideas of what to expect in col- 
lege courses and to give incipient college freshmen right 
attitudes toward higher education. Too often, callow 
youths and gushy maidens are sent off to school ‘‘to 
get an education’’ without being given any preliminary 
insight into what is before them. 

Another legitimate use of the book, a use that is 
closely. akin to the one outlined immediately above, is 
its employment by high school principals and school 
superintendents as part of their courses in what is called 
‘‘voeational guidanece.’’ The high school principal who 
has the interests of his college-bound graduates at heart 
ean use this book as the basis for definitely helpful talks 
on the planning of a college education for his seniors. 

As for the book itself, I liked the chapter by Dean 
Thilly on ‘‘The Teaching of Philosophy’’ first rate. 
Other chapters by other authors did not make such a 
favorable impression on me. By the way, I should ex- 
plain that Doctor Klapper has gathered twenty-nine 
articles from as many college and university professors. 
These articles, together with one of his own, form the 
chapters of the book. The introduction was written by 
President Nicholas Murray Butler. The articles are 
grouped under six heads, as follows: The introductory 
studies, the sciences, the social sciences, the languages 
and literatures, the arts, vocational subjects. 

Finally I would speak a word of warning. Let not 
the over-ambitious young doctor of philosophy suppose 
that, by studying Klapper’s concourse, he will thus 
qualify for the position of What’s-His-Name who sat 
on the other end of Garfield’s log. At first glance one 
might be led to believe that when he assimilated the 
principles set forth in College Teaching he could go out 
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and start a university with himself as a one-man faculty. 
Forbear, my son, forbear. Mites GLoriosus. 


Anna M. Cootey and WitHeLMiIna H. Spour: House- 
. hold Arts for Home and School. 1920, New York. 
The Macmillan Company. Volume I, The Family 
Budget, Care of the Baby, Home Furnishing, Tex- 
tiles and Sewing, Selection of Clothing. Illustrated. 
Pp. 433. Volume II, Care of the Home, Cooking and 
Serving, Selection of Food, Laundering, Hospitality. 
Illustrations for both volumes by the Petershams and 
LaMonte Warner. Pp. 436. 


—An unthinking person might sniff derisively at 
the thought of reading a man-written review of a book 
on Household Arts for Home and School. I should ex- 
plain, therefore, that my service of more than five and 
a half years as a soldier has trained me thoroughly in 
many essentials of the household arts and, further, has 
given me the power to appreciate the finer shades and 
the delicate, higher ramifications of the art of home- 
making,—a power of appreciation that is entirely lack- 
ing in the ordinary civilian who has always been 
accustomed to a good home. My wife here rises to re- 
mark that, since my return to civil life, I loaf disgust- 
ingly whenever occasions arise to apply my undoubted 
and hard-won skill in household arts. But then, that 
does not alter the fact that I am one of the most capable 
little appreciators now extant of householding in all its 
branches. She achieves superlatively excellent results 
without much of my assistance. 

The two volumes are devoted to instruction in the 
making of a home in what has always seemed to me the 
most unlikely place where it could be successfully ac- 
complished,—a city apartment. Still, the ancient cliff- 
dwellers of the southern Rockies did very well until the 
Sioux and other bad, red, wild plainsmen put them out 
of commission. So, after all, why shouldn’t our modern 
urban cliffdwellers make a go of it? 

In addition, the book suggests, without appearing to 
do so, two additional ideas that would seem to be feasible 
in any city school system. In Household Arts for Home 
and School, the board of education rented an unfur- 
nished apartment. Under the instruction of two teach- 
ers, the school girls planned and bought the furnishings 
for the apartment, including the wallpaper and interior 
decorating. Thereafter two rooms in the apartment were 
used by the teachers. Later, as the girls of the various 
grades grew more proficient, the apartment was used 
as a place in which to entertain the girls’ mothers. Thus, 
it seems to me, are solved the problem of ‘‘teacherages’’ 
that compels the attention of a number of schools and 
the problems of bringing closer unity between school 
and home. 

The two volumes are written in narrative form and 
tell what the girls of Ellen H. Richards School did in 
equipping and running a city apartment. Rightly is the 
place named Sunnyside Apartment. The girls learn 
principles of art in the choosing of wallpaper and in 
planning the furnishings; they learn necessary facts of 
chemistry concerned with the care of a home, they learn 
to market and to prepare all kinds of meals. In short, 
I believe that, under such teachers as Miss Ashley and 
Miss Roberts,-girls so taught would declare of themselves 
that ‘‘woman’s place is in the home’’ and would proudly 
demonstrate the fact. I believe that girls so taught 
would agree in principle with the feminists who insist 
that woman should ‘have an opportunity to live her own 
life and all that sort of thing; but in a discussion of 
details graduates of the Sunnyside Apartment might dis- 
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agree with professional feminists as to what constituted 
the living of one’s own life. Whether Miss Ashley’s 
and Miss Roberts’ girls would prefer work in a factory 
or in an office to the career involved in operating a home 
is to be doubted. Of course, I may be mistaken, but I 
don’t think so. Mriies GLoriosvs. 


Jesse GraHamM FLower: Grace Harlowe Overseas. 1920, 
New York. Altemus. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 255. 


—Geneve tells me that she enjoyed reading this thrill- 
ing tale of a Red Cross girl in France. The book is one 
of a series on the same subject. I must admit that Grace 
had a much more exciting time during her A. E. F. ex- 
perience than I had in mine, but then that’s the case 
with many other Red Cross girls. As a first lieutenant 
of infantry drilling replacements for the front, I was 
busy about fourteen hours a day for six days of every 
week. Excitement and thrill and dash were, however, 
minus quantities in the part of the S.O.S. where I 
operated. Even when I did get up behind the lines and 
was under shell fire for a part of one day, I must admit 
that I missed the element of romantic performance of 
duty under danger that cast its glorious halo over 
Grace’s performance in a similar situation. The only 
out-of-the-way incident I recall of my one big afternoon 
concerned a cow who was thoroughly splashed with mud 
from stem to stern when a shell burst in a waterhole 
near her. The cow seemed to become excited enough but 
I just giggled,—hysterically, I suppose, but nevertheless 
I giggled. 

But there are many people whose experiences in the 
Great War tallied with those of Grace Harlowe and her 
friends. Grace ‘‘hit the ball’’ unfailingly at every op- 
portunity ; as should be the case with a capable heroine, 
her batting average is 1000%. By reading the book 
you can share the adventurous emotions in a torpedoed 
wreck at sea, air raids in Paris, ambulance driving under 
fire, the capture of a spy, without experiencing the 
drizzle and mud and cheerless cold of the reality. 

Mites GLorRIOsus. 


Witu1am F. Russeiui: Schools in Siberia. 1919, Phila- 
delphia. J. B. Lippincott Company. Illustrated 
with many half tones from photographs. Cloth. 
Pp. 135. 

—If at any time you feel symptoms of becoming 
down-hearted and blue over the conditions of schools in 
the United States, I recommend Russell’s Schools in 
Siberia as an effective antidote. Doctor Russell didn’t 
stay long enough to round out his story, however. A 
friend of mine arrived in this country from Siberia last 
month and he tells me that conditions there are now 
far worse than they were at the time of which Doctor 
Russell speaks. At present the government of Siberia 
is completely disorganized and there is absolutely no 
money on which to run the schools. During the last 
of the recurring revolutions teachers and students were 
turned out of the schools and the buildings were filled 
with prisoners. For a while the victors indulged in 
the practice of taking a squad of prisoners to the base- 
ment every night and executing them. This was kept 
up until the neighbors objected. The night’s grist were 
then marched across the ice where they were compelled 
to dig their own graves before facing the firing squad. 
Who the dickens wishes to live in Siberia? One advan- 
tage over there is the fact that teachers are not making 
a big racket about increase of salaries. They’re lucky 
if they’re alive at all. Mites GLorIosvus. 
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University of Illinois 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 21st-August 13th,1920 


The UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS invites you to be in 
attendance at its annual SUMMER SESSION to be 
held at the University June 21st to August 13th. 


Over 200 Courses 


offered in Accountancy, Agriculture, Art and Design, Athletics 








Economics, 
ucation, Latin, Library Science, Manual Training (Woodwork- 
ing, Machine Shop) Mathematics, Mechanics, Music, Philos- 
ophy, Physical Education for Men and Women, Physics, 
Psychology, Political Science, Sociology, Spanish, Zoology. 


Courses for Teachers, Principals: 
and Superintendents 


in principles and methods of teaching, administration and 
supervision, educational psychology, mental tests, units, scales 
and standards, principles of curriculum making, secondary 
education, history of education and teacher’s courses in the 
academic subjects. 

Additional information will be gladly furnished at any 
time by the Director of the Session. Address: 


C. E. CHADSEY 
DIRECTOR of SUMMER SESSION, URBANA, ILLINOIS 

















vigorous, 
to make the world a better place to live in, 





Write for catalogue “‘L"’, on your letterhead. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


MARK L. CROUSE, District Representative, 
549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, IIL 














SUMMER READING 


1919 


And Omar’s Rubaiyat falls to the mat. 


| The first six issues of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH are here offered 
at $2.00 a set. They constitute up-to-date, trust- 
worthy solutions of many questions that come to 
teachers in their daily classroom work. The Jour- 
nal is devoted to the uses which have been made 

} and are capable of being made of the results and 

| methods of investigation. It emphasizes applica- 
tions rather than abstractions, and practice rather 

} than theory. 

For summer professional reading, these first 

| six numbers are unexcelled in either quality or 





| Advertisements 


} quantity. A total of 520 pages of up-to-the-minute | 


| professional reading for $2.00. 


| A Few of the Leading Articles 

A New Kihd of School Examination, 
WILLIAM A. McCALL 

| Hurdles, A Series of Calibrated Objective Tests 

In First Year Algebra. MURRAY A. DALMAN 

Tests of Reading Accomplishment, 

WILLIAM S. GRAY 

Penmanship Practice, 

H. C. WALKER 

| Evaluating the Subject Matter of Spellers, 

| CLIFFORD WOODY 

| Index of Biliciency i in Teaching United States History, 

| B. R. BUCKINGHAM 

| Analysis of and Testing in Common Fractions, 

} ARTHUR W. KALLOM 

Physical Health and Mental Efficiency, 

] R. L. SANDWICK 

| School Success of } of High Sc School Pupils, 


Patesdation | in ones! ve Steet} in Kansas, 
J. KELLY and A. K. LOOMIS 
aaa Teachers to Feel the 
Need of Standardized Tests, 
SAMUEL S. BROOKS 


Other articles by Ayres, Charters, Strayer, Terman, Courtis, 


! Henmon, Packer, Pressey, Lane, Hollister, etc., etc. 


Orders are being booked now 
for June delivery. 


$2.00 for the Set of Six 


Public School Publishing Company 


BLOOMINGTON 
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Eminent 
Public Service 


(EDITORIAL BY DR. A. E. WINSHIP IN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION) 


HE International Harvester Company’s educational activities are 

among the most intelligent of all official or other efforts for 

aggressively progressive education in school and out, for the 
betterment of the common people, especially of those in rural 
communities. 


If there be any purpose other than altruistic, it is one which 
will benefit all American business interests, for every line of business 
from the harness maker to the automobile manufacturer, from the 
trainman to the promotor, from the street sweeper to the baker, from 
the corner grocer to the breakfast food dealer, from the postman to 
the expressman, from the maker of wheelbarrows to the aviator, from 
the seedsman to the millwright, from the swineherd and shepherd to 
the packer of pork and beef, will be advantaged by the increased pros- 
perity that comes from diversifying crops, improving soil, heightening 
seed efficiency, eliminating mongrel stock on farm and range, and 
waging successful warfare against the boll weevil, cattle tick, and other 
pests that destroy crops and make animal industry hazardous. 


Beyond all their campaigns for soil improvement, crop increase 
and stock breeding, fully one-half of all the activities of Professor 
P. G. Holden and his army of expert talent is devoted to the advance- 
ment of the health and home comfort of the farmer, his wife, his 
children, house servants and farm help. 


We have personally followed Professor Holden and his associates 
in their field campaigns, in their highly efficient literature which has 
set a new pace for the issue of public documents, in their lecture charts 
and outlines which are unparalleled as aids to teachers and other 
community workers, and in their lantern slides which they furnish to 
schools and field agents, and we have never known any other agency 
so wide in its scope of service, so complete in its equipment, so prompt 
in its response to requests for aid. 


Professor Holden’s Rotation Plan for Vitalizing the Teaching 
of Agriculture in the rural schools is the biggest idea in education since 


the time of Horace Maenn. It is destined to vitalize our entire 
educational system. 


One must be lost to every sense of appreciation who can know 
of the vast expenditure for this extensive work and still entertain any 
suspicion as to the motives of those responsible for the materialization 
of the grandest vision we have ever known of rural community needs. 
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THE CARTER FROM 
CANTERBURY 
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As the great golden sun of June cast its 
afternoon shadows at the foot of the hedge- 
rows of Kent, the Carter on his wain came 
upon the young Squire who sat cooling him- 
self beneath a tree. 

** Ah, good Carter,’’ laughed the Squire, 
‘Tarry, I prithee and Ill sing thee a lyric 
I had from the Student Crier of Fairbury.’’ 

Then, strumming on his lute, his eyes 
dancing, the Squire sang tenderly, 


ROMANCE 


He met her in the meadow, 
As the sun was sinking low, 
They strolled along together, 
In the twilight after-glow. 
Patiently she waited 
As he lowered all the bars; 
Her soft eyes beamed upon him 
As radiant as stars; 
She neither smiled nor thanked him, 
Because she knew not how, 
For he was but a Farmer’s boy,— 
And she a Guernsey cow. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY SUIT 


For over a year school book publishers 
in general have been railing against the 
Illinois law that requires them to list such 
books as they desire to sell in this state, 
the price to be fixed for five years from 
date of listing. Notable among the few 
firms that have not kicked against this law 
is the American Book Company. A number 
of. other firms have, however, wriggled and 
squirmed and gnashed their teeth in helpless 
rage, eyeing the Devil of rapidly mounting 
cost of manufacture on one hand and the 
deep blue sea of fixed prices on the other. 
Some firms have attempted various eva- 
sions to circumvent the law and other firms 
have emulated that original sorehead, 
Achilles, and have sulkily attempted to 
avoid doing business in Illinois. 

Of all the publishers the Macmillan Com- 
pany is the only one that has had thé cour- 
age to make a straightforward effort to 
obtain a just decision concerning the law. 
Publishers in general have interpreted the 
law to mean that the five-year clause was 
intended simply to guard individual school 
districts against unforseen increases in price 
during adoption periods. Following this 
reasoning, the Macmillan Company has 
assumed that the natural and just interpre- 
tation of such laws would, of course, compel 
the company to furnish books to any one 
community at a uniform price during the 
five-year period, but that, as manufacturing 
costs increase, the company should be able 
to relist its texts in the State Superintend- 
ent’s office for future local adoption as oc- 
easion might demand. 

The Attorney General has, however, ruled 
that the Illinois law should be construed 
as preventing publishers from _ relisting 
their books except at five year intervals. 
The Macmillan Company has filed a suit 
in the State of Illinois to determine the 
legality or illegality of this interpretation. 
Such a suit, under present conditions, 
should be pushed to an early decision. We 
are informed, however, that at the instance 
os state officials action has been delayed till 
all. 

In private conversations a number of 
other publishers have vehemently stated 
that they hoped that the Macmillan Com- 
pany would win the suit. Such a vic- 
tory would bring much needed relief to 


OUTLINE MAPS 


The following is a list of our desk outline maps for the study of the 
geography of the United States. We have similar maps of the World 
and of all ofthe continents. Price 1c each, postpaid, for five or more. 
100 assorted for 80c, plus the postage. Send for our complete list of 
maps and geographical helps. 














New England States. 
ee ee Middle Atlantic States. 

“ “ Place Map, showing states and Southern States. Odie; 

cities. : Bs Coton Man 

Sati chon anu a Texas compared with 17 utioe countries 

boundary features. of Europe. 
a! “Drainage Map. Central States Outline Map. 
“  “ — Physiographic Regions of U.S. v Stat oo p. 
‘i **  Physiographic Regions of East- estern States z. 

ern U.S. > a ee te _ m 
“ “ Raiafall Map. a ri — yor ties. 
"] © When ee mynset 4 m “ National Forests and Parks. 
“ Product Map. Aled, Surface, Product and Transportation 
oe oe p. 

Coal and Iron Map. Philippine Island 


° “* Mineral Map. 

” “Population Map. 

vi “Corn and Livestock Map: 

S “ — Area of the U. S. and Canada, 
compared with the 26 coun- 
tries of Europe. 


McHNIGHT @ McHNIGHT, Publishers, Normal, Ill. 








Textbooks That Help the Teacher 


THE ELSON READERS (Nine Books) 


A complete series for the grades. The best of literature, detailed 
. study plan, very full Manuals for the teacher. “4 course in Read- 
ing—not merely a set of books.” 


ELSON GOOD ENGLISH (Three Books) 


Emphasis on English, oral and written, for everyday use. “Mastery 
through repetition. 


Write for these Teachers’ ‘‘Helps,’’ which are free— 
“Reading in the Elementary Schools.” “English in the Grades.” 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Publishers of the LAKE Series 
623-33 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 8-12 E. 34th St., NEW YORK 














CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Summer School—1920 Registration June 28 
SPECIALIZES IN PRE-KINDERGARTEN, KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY TRAINING 
Patgee Counnes cotineted by sapwte, Unlimited teachers. Hdeal sesiieatial lncation ond semoundings 


not prepare yourself to be a supervisor and the maxim 
ay oe Send for illustrated catalog. - ~ — 


REGISTRAR DEPT.1I. 701 RUSH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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every school book publisher who does busi- 
ness in Illinois, The cost of material and 
labor has inereased so enormously that, in’ 
several cases, books on the Illinois list are 
sold at an actual loss on every sale. 

But are other publishers doing anything 
to assist in obtaining a final just decision 
on the Illinois listing law? Not they. On 
the contrary, some ill-advised agents of 
other companies, by their methods of com- 
petition, actually undermine this position 
which the Macmillan Company takes for 
their common welfare. That’s gratitude 
for you. Understand, if the Macmillan 
Company wins its suit, the prices of all 
publishers will bob up serenely as a result. 
The much dreaded and much talked of class 
consciousness of which we read nowadays 
concerning other lines of business is not 
present among school publishers. With a 
number of them, as with the men in 
Kipling’s poem, 

**England’s far and honor’s a name’’ 


and they have yet to heed the moral in the 


rest of the verse which tells how 
‘*The voice of a schoolboy rallied the ranks, 
‘Play up! Play up! Play the game!’ ’’ 
Suspicious of each other, snarling in 
secret, a great many of the school book 
publishers, never having enough confidence 
in each other to form ranks in the first 
place, cannot be rallied now. If the Mac- 
millan Company loses the other publishers 
lose, the schools lose in the long run, and 
the other publishers will have only them- 
selves to blame. 


SENATOR CAPPER ON 
PROFITEERING 

At the hearing on the educational and 
taxation recommendations of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association before the Con- 
stitutional Convention on March 10, some 
of the delegates made such careful inquiries 
as the meaning of ‘‘ unearned incomes’’ as 
to indicate complete ignorance of the mean- 
ing of this name. To those who really wish 
some illustrations of the meaning of this 
term, we recommend a speech delivered in 
the U. 8. Senate on April 2 by Senator 
Arthur Capper of Kansas. No doubt the 
Senator will be glad to send a copy to any- 
one applying for it. 


PROGRESS AT DANVILLE 


On March 30 five school districts in Ver- 
milion County voted to consolidate. The 
five districts were Danville City Schools, 
Roselawn, Germantown, Oaklawn, and 
Tilton. This consolidation voted out of 
office four boards of seven members each 
and one board of three members. On May 
4 a new board of seven members was elected 
with each of the former districts repre- 
sented. On May 11 the new board unani- 
mously elected Gilbert P. Randle superin- 
tendent of schools. The people of Danville 
and vicinity evidently prefer a consolidated 
school to a community high school covering 
several local elementary school districts. 


SELF-GRADING IN SAVANNA 


Printed by the Roycrofters, which means 
that it is pleasing and inviting and interest- 
ing at the very outset, the Book of Savanna 
Education came to our office last month. 
Last year we had occasion to commend 
Superintendent C. H. LeVitt for the excel- 
lent yearbook he issued. This year he has 
progressed and the 1920 message from 
Savanna is even better than its predecessor. 

Ostensibly the 1920 Book of Savanna 
Education is a brochure supplying material 
to eighth grade pupils for a handbook of 
directions in self-grading and furnishing as 
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School classes. List price - 


French proverbs. List price - 


lists at - - 


[ J. B. LIPPINCOTT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


WORKER AND HIS WORK by Stella S. Center. 


Supplementary reading. Readings in ——S literature presenting some of 
the activities by which men and women the world over making a living. - 
cially adapted for vocational students. List price - - : $2.00 


BOOK OF COURAGE by John T. Faris. 
The title—self-explanatory. For inspirational supplementary reading in High 

a a ° - $1.50 

HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH LIKE THE FRENCH by Marie and Jeanne Yersin. | 
Idioms and current expressions of the French language, together with a list of 


HOUSEHOLD ARITHMETIC by Ball and West. 
For regular Eighth Grade Arithmetic classes, in Junior or Senior High Schools 
and Home Economics classes. List price . : F 
PLANE GEOMETRY by Auerbach and Walch. 


Practical problems a to every-day life. Complete, list price - $1.32 
Part I and II, each, list price - - - - - $1.12 
PRODUCTIVE SOILS by Weir. High School Edition. 
PRODUCTIVE SMALL FRUIT CULTURE by F. C. Sears. 
PRODUCTIVE SOILS by Weir. 
These las 


tt two books are additions to our Farm Manual Series. Each an 
- - - - : . : .50 
Write for Circular material 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave. 


- $2.00 


: $1.48 


CHICAGO 











GREER COLLEGE 


HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
1920—1921 


College begins, September 6 
Thanksgiving Vacation, Nov. 25-29 
Holiday Vacation, Dec. 24, Jan. 3 
Second Semester, January 17, 1921 
Final Examinations, June 3, 1921 


{COURSES 
Two years Commercial Course 
Two years Teachers’ Course 
Two years College Preparatory 
Course. 
Faculty of College and Univer- 
sity Graduates. 


Special attention given to those who 
desire to work part time. 


W. R. LOWERY 
President. 











well the aims and methods of a course of 
study, which latter includes silent reading, 
oral composition, spelling, geography, his- 
tory and science. 

Valuable as it is for the above-mentioned 
purpose, however, the attractive little book- 
let will doubtless serve also as an effective 
piece of publicity among the school patrons 
of Savanna. Superintendent LeVitt has 
evidently made a careful study of the better 
class of advertising brochures of commer- 
cial enterprises. He has incorporated, and 
improved upon, their features in getting 
out a statement of educational purposes 
that should be of tremendous help in 
fostering close relations between the 
homes and schools of Savanna. We hope 
to see many more publications of like 
character. 


TRAIN 
TO GAIN 


A FINE POSITION 


’ Gain the training that F 
has enabled 37,000 of 


We can fit you for - 


excellent n 
business, for civil 
; examina- 











TEACHERS WANTED 

USE YOUR VACATION 
All teachers should try the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment examinations constantly being held 
during the Spring and Summer throughout 
the entire country. Thousands of perma- 
nent, life, positions are to be filled at from 
$1100 to $1800; use your vacation period 
to locate in a big paid position. Write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. T224, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and large de- 
scriptive book, showing the positions open 
and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 
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The Myers Mental Measure 


Caroline E. Myers and Garry C. Myers 
Psychologist and Director of Education, 
Recruit Educational Center, Camp Upton, N. Y. 


Is the first and only group intelligence scale appli- 
cable to all ages. 

Was checked up with Stanford Binet on 300 school 
children and was found to correlate very 
(around .80) within each grade. 

Will find your BRIGHT CHILDREN during He 
FIRST TWENTY MINUTES of the FIRST DAY 
AT SCHOOL and will show in the same time the 
relative intelligence rating of all your children of any 
age and grade. 


HOW TO-USE THE RATINGS 

Divide the numerical score of each child by his 
chronological age. 

Then rank the children of a given grade in order of 
these intelligence quotients. (This is slightly more re- 
liable than ranking by mere scores.) 

in at the top and count off the number of chil- 
dren desired for the brightest class, those for the next 
brightest, and so on through the grade. 

A few weeks after such classification, those children 
who advance more slowly or more rapidly their 
class would indicate should be given a standardized 
individual test. 

Price $3.00 per hundred, Less in large quantities. 

THE SENTINEL, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 
NVA 


1225S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
As recent city superintendents, 

we know school employers and 
their needs. We also have broad 
acquaintance among teachers. 
Both will rece’ve personal and 
discriminating -ervice. Mers. 
Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 








YOUR LIBERTY BOND 


The United States Government borrowed 
money from you to finance the War. You 
hold the Government’s promise to pay you 
back. This promise is called a Liberty 
Bond or Victory Note. On this Bond 1s 
stated the conditions under which the Gov- 
ernment borrowed the money from you. 

For instance: If you hold a Bond of the 
Third Liberty Loan, it states that on April 
15th and October 15th of each year until 
maturity, you will receive interest on the 
amount you paid for the Bond. Other 
issues bear other rates of interest and other 
maturity dates, all of which are clearly 
stated on the Bond. 

Now, if you keep your Bond until the 
date when the Government pays you in full 
for it, you do not need to worry if, in the 
meantime, the price is low one day or high 
the next. You and Uncle Sam are livi 
up to your agreement with each other, an 
neither will lose by it. 

On the other hand, if you sell your 
Liberty Bond now, you will find that the 
man you sell it to will not give you a 
dollar for every dollar you paid for it. The 
price has been brought down because so 
many people are offering to sell their 
Bonds. If the market is flooded with 
tomatoes, you can buy them cheap, but if 
everyone is clamoring for tomatoes and 
there are few to be had, the price goes up. 
The same is true of Liberty Bonds. Shori- 
sighted people are dumping them on the 
market, and wise ones are buying them. 

The best advise than can be given to the 
owner of a Liberty Bond is this: Hold the 
bond you eam. ye during the war; it is as 
safe and sound as the United States Gov- 
ernment itself. ; 

Buy as many more at the present low rate 
as you can afford. If you hold them to 
maturity, you are bound to make the dif- 
ference between what they sell at now and 
their face value. You will also receive good 
interest on your investment. 

Hold onto your Liberty Bonds and buy more. 
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CSoLENTaS 





As It Is 
Silent 
8th grade 
7th grade 
6th 


Sth grade 
4th grade 





Oral Reading 


attention of all teachers and su 
well. 


study of each selection in the three books. 


Fourth Reader...72 Cents 
Fifth Reader...... 76 Cents 





The 
Bolenius Readers 


First Texts in SILENT READING 


This is the first serious and thoroughgoing effort to develop skill in silent reading. 
The Biapual to a “Methodology” of silent reading. It shows in detail how to supervise the 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


2451 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 






Primary 


Oral Reading 
A difference that marks a point of vital inefficiency in school work. 


Emma Milios Betoaine bas made 0 caries of intermediess gids readers to which we invite the 
pervisors of reading, and of all Normal 


and Institute instructors 


Sixth Reader...80 Cents 
Manwuail........... 80 Cents 








Favorable 


Comment 


Letters that come to us in every mail make it appear that 
everywhere educators are finding 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 








a most welcome addition to their periodical list 


Rowland Watts wrote from Baltimore, I am 
sending cheque for $3.00 for my su 
to the ‘‘Journal of Educational 


ame MP iy Ohio: The inclosed 

J renew my subscription to 
the ‘‘Journal of Educational ' I be- 
lieve the Journal fills a real need among edu- 
cators especially in view of the fact that school 
= more and more adopting scientific 


Anna Brochhausen, 2055 College Avenue, In- 
dianapolis: I wish to renew my sub- 
scription to the ‘‘Journal of Educational Re- 


Claude Mitchell: Enclosed find a check for 


journal one of the best I have ever read. 


a. z yoy Sr * Schools, —_ Bruns- 
» New Jersey: 1 .« very glad 
subscription for the ‘‘Journal of Baurationsl 
Research.’’ It is far the most helpful journal 
of its kind available for me. 


Thaddeus H. Rhodes, Daniel Webster School, 
San Francisco, California: Please find enclosed 
my check for $3.00 to pay for the Journal for 

year. I am sure you are to be con- 
an entirely new field 
and, to me a very one. 


Principal C. J. Knock, L . 
hoo, Nebraska: I om’ tevietion pone con 
newal subscription to the ‘‘Journal of Educa- 
ee Feat SOT Mach interested in 
hae poe. thing I have been 
E. E. Van Cleve, Macomb, Illinois: Find in- 
closed check for $5.00 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the ‘‘School and Home Education’’ and 
2 B.e a Educational Research.’’ 
ed 
‘4 hanes ucational pabulum 
F. A. Wilson, West Frankfort, Illinois: I 
have never received a school j that is so 
thoroughly this 


wish it su 
Leona L. Thorne, 4217 Vin A . 
Chicago: Tam dalighted to nave the of tunity 
my subscription for **Journal of 
Edu Research’’ at any price. 
J. E. Witmer, Prin., High School, Kankakee, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
Three dollars a year of ten numbers. Price per single copy, 40 cents. Subscriptions may 


begin with January, 1920, number. 


Orders filled promptly by 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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to sell schoel supplies and furniture during the 
summer 

Liberal commissions—exclusive territory. Applicants 

will please state what if any experience they have 

bad in selling gods and also during what months 

their eervicer wi'! be avaliable. 


IN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. Ne. 9. 








2344-46 Wentwerth Avenue, Chicage, Ill. 





WANTED: Teachers Na profitable em- 


5 a eee or after 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN intey Park St., Boston, Mass. 
COVERS THE 
SOUTH 





Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Columbia, 8. C. Rich d, Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Special Enrollment 
New Booklet 





FREE REGISTRATION 


Cc Lo A aa TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for Every Registrant 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
64 East Van Buren Street Flatiron Building 110-112 E. Lexington Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamber of C ce B! 











HOME and COUNTRY 
READERS 


By Mary A. Laselle 
Textbooks of patriotism and civic ideals 
in the form of reading books for the 
grammar grades, emphasizing the value 
and importance of the two great human 
institutions—the country and the home. 
Books I-IV, for Grades V-VIII, 80, 80, 85 and 90 cents 


RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary 
Frances Blaisdell 


Rhyme and Story Primer, 52 cents 
Rhyme and Story First Reader, 52 cents 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis 
on phrasing. Profusely illus- 
trated in colors. 


| LITTLE, BROWN & COMPARY 


623 S. Wabash Av, CHICAGO 





Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Has been placing teachers in every section of the country for the 
past 28 years. Write for our free er ae TO APPLY” 





C. M. McDANIEL, Mgr. 2."soeniMienican avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 











WANTED — MEN — WOMEN 
$100 to $150 MONTH 

Teachers try the Spring-Summer U. 8. 
Government examinations. Thousands of 
permanent, life, positions are to be filled at 
from $1100 to $1800. During vacation get 
a big paid permanent position. Those inter- 
ested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. T223, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule ‘showing all examination dates. and 
places and large descriptive book, showing 
the positions open and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be given 
free of charge. 


SUPPORT YOUR STATE EDUCA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL 

Keeping step professionally, or getting a 
bit ahead, is the mark of the progressive 
teacher. To know the biggest and best 
things done in the state, the teacher must 
subseribe for and read regularly her own 
state educational journal. stvery teacher 
owes it to herself and to the state to keep 
well informed on all local educational 
matters, 

Every teacher should subscribe for the 
best general educational magazines, but she 
should especially know what is going on in 
her state. 

N.E.A. Bulletin, May, 1920. 


8. K. MeDOWELL ELECTED AT 
BLOOMINGTON 
After unsuccessfully attempting to in- 
duce J. K. Stableton to remain at least 
one more year, the Bloomington ‘board of 
education has elected 8S. K. MeDowell of 
the west side schools of Aurora. Mr. Me- 
Dowell returns to a familiar and friendly 
locality, for much of his school experience 
has been in McLean County. 


ee 





| a AGENCY 


FREE ENROLLMENT 
LARGEST AND LEADING WESTERN AGENCY 


Teachers needed as never before to fill a large number of unusually fine 


positions. During the summer months we place the majority 
of our teachers. NOW is the time to enroll. 


Home Office Utah Office California Office 
, Salt Lake City, 
ta 

















A “Studied Se Service [Pts ste] Minneapolis 
P 
For Waite tance for bok Teachers 
Each Teacher _[sivatce ice eauires Agency 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. - . 809-10-11, Pillsbury Building - ~ DEPT. G 








THOUSANDS OF VACANCIES NOW LISTED 


School Officials are Seeking Our Aid 
FREE ENROLLMENT ALL OFFICES 
The Agency of “Quick Service and Efficiency” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 








DEN Ceol. CHICAGO, Ill. M Mino BERKELEY, Calif 
Gas A Ele Bids. Femi Gas Bldg. ahaha oa Berkeley Bank Bidg. 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries for men 
TEACHERS WANTE from $1500 to $2800; for women, $1000 to 
~ $2200. GRADE TEACHERS— i ither 





Normal School or College Graduates $100 

to $180 per month. We represent the best paying schools in the country who have long 

been our clients. Address 

THE ALBERT TEACIERS AGENCY, ~ 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
anch Offices, New York, Denver, 











THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WEST Oh her B Cline. Mgr. “istae Uaiversity Ave. 
BOISE, IDAHC M. F. Ford, Mgr. 
NEEDS George F. Gorow, Mgr. SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
326 Owl Bidg., Wynne S. Staley, Mgr. 
TEACHERS THE WEST IS OFFERING THE HIGHEST SALARIES EVER 


PAID TEACHER ENROLL FREE. 









ge Grad- 
uates only, except in ntl ees. fields. 
Best places. All States. Get details. 
1504 $.GRAND AVE., ST.LOUIS, MO. 











S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
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THE LOG OF TOM DARKE 


By 

JAMES BALDWIN 
and 

W. W. LIVENGOOD 


A Supplementary Reader 


The book takes the form of a log written by Tom Darke, a young lad from the Middle 


West who goes to sea and has many adventures. 


In this log he tells his experiences on an 


ocean liner; among old whalers and clipper sailors; on a Great Lakes freighter; in shipbuilding 
yards; and finally, on a tramp steamer to whose command he succeeds in a thrilling climax—a 
| submarine episode of the Great War. It is a real story about a boy who is just like thousands 
of other boys living inland today. How he went to sea, and what he saw and learned, are told 


in connection with many facts about American ships and ocean transportation. 


Profusely 


illustrated with pen and ink drawings. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22nd Street, Chicago 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 








STATE COURSE OF STUDY 
Lessons in 


NAT URE-STUDY 
AGRICULTURE 


By Alice Jean Patterson 
and Lora Dexheimer 
Price 60c single copies, 
48c each if ten or more 
copies afe ordered 
for class use. 
These lessons teach 
Gardening, 
Home Surroundings, 
Flowers—Trees—Lawn, 
Handwork, 
Insects—Birds, 
Health Practices, 
Foods—Industries. 
Lessons] are arranged by months ‘for 
year of the first six grades. 


Send all orders to 


Public School Publishing Cx 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the best 
cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 


come in soft, attractive colors that rest 
the eye. 








They Can Be Easily 
LAUNDERED 








The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 
race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord.is strong and 
durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the 
other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 




















